432     THE QUEST FOR A CONSTITUTION

1653 Levellers he was utterly hostile. He believed as little as Milton in the plenary inspiration of numerical majorities, and he was no idol-worshipper to revere a discredited relic like the late parliament. Also, as a practical man he was not willing out of pedantry to run the risk of losing everything gained by the war. He agreed with Lambert that any council should be small, but, profound as his contempt was for the Fifth Monarchy whimsies, he had some sympathy with Harrison's dream of the rule of the saints. Some kind of parliament must be found, for he was determined to make an end of military dictatorship ; why should that parliament not be a nominated one, composed of wise and godly men who would honestly devote themselves to the task of re-making a shattered England ? Members thus chosen would be helpmates and not obstructionists. This definite emergency work demanded a selected parliament whose single-heartedness and competence could be guaranteed beforehand. After all, he told himself, what the country longs for is good government, not self-government. . . . And then he may have started, for these had been Charles's last words on the scaffold.

So in each shire the independent churches were asked to nominate suitable candidates, " persons fearing God and of approved fidelity and honesty." From the lists sent in, which included Scotland and Ireland, one* hundred and fifty names were selected. Having carried his point against Lambert, Oliver left the choice largely to his officers.1 On June 6 writs were issued to these nominees in the name of the Lord General. Fairfax and Vane (the latter at Oliver's request) were offered seats, but declined.

II

On July 4 the members of the new parliament (called variously the Little  and  the  Barebone  Parliament)

1 " Not an officer of the degree of a captain but named more than he did," Oliver to the army deputation, Feb. 27, 1657, Lans. MSS., 821.